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HENRY O. TANNER, PAINTER 

For a painter who occupies the position he does among his con- 
temporaries, and whose success abroad has been so marked, Henry O. 
Tanner has had very- 
little newspaper fame. 
Many a poor little artist 
(for those people are 
always " artists") whose 
work is not known out- 
side his own city, and 
to a limited circle there, 
has received more en- 
thusiastic notices than 
Tanner, at least from 
the American press. 
But the French jour- 
nals, though they are not 
as a rule highly enthusi- 
astic over foreign work, 
have said many charm- 
ing things of him, and 
the French painters, 
who are denational in 
all that concerns art, 
admire him frankly and 
without reserve, not 
only for the technical 
excellence of his work, 
but for his genuine re- 
ligious sentiment. 

Most of his art edu- 
cation has been received 
in Paris. Aside from 
two or three years in 
the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts, he has studied here, and for the first part in the 
Julien school. It was in 1890 that he first came to Paris, so that he 
has been working at his profession not more than ten years in all, 
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and since 1895 he has exhibited every year in the salon. Being a 
Julien pupil he naturally exhibited in the old salon, the Champs 
Elysees, but the fact of being a Julien pupil had nothing to do with 




DANIEL IN THE LION'S DEN, BY H. O. TANNER 

his extraordinary success, and even after his first work, "The Sabot 
Maker," shown in that year, a distinguished career was predicted 
for him. That was before he had found his "voie" he entered upon 
in 1896 with his "Daniel in the Lion's Den." This aroused no 
end of comment. The effects of light were criticised ;, he^was 
accused of weakly following Rembrandt, or of drawing from^the 
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fountain of Spanish art; but every one looked at his picture, and most 
people admired it unconditionally. The fact of its receiving a 
"mention" showed to what extent it was appreciated by the jury, 
who are not usually lavish of honors in the case of foreign artists. 

The next year, in 1897, he showed the " Raising of Lazarus," which 
earned a medal of the third class only, but was honored in a more sub- 
stantial way, being purchased by the French government for the 
Luxembourg Gallery. Ask any tourist who has been to the gallery 
if they have seen the "Raising of Lazarus," and they always recall it. 
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This proves the genuine sentiment of the -picture, for the average 
tourist has no preconceived idea of good or bad in the Luxembourg, 
outside of the "Mater Consolation" of Bouguereau. One of the lead- 
ing French critics called it "Une ceuvre magistrale qui fait honneura 
son auteur." It was always the center of a group while it hung on 
the salon walls, and no one was surprised at its being bought by the 
government, unless it may have been Mr. Tanner himself. His mod- 
esty is so striking a characteristic of the man that even though he had 
worked on this picture nearly a year, and as he said, "put his very 
heart into it," his first emotion was rather surprise than anything else. 
The figure of Lazarus, recumbent, just awakening to life and with the 
glaze of death still in his eyes, is remarkably executed, and must have 
required the most careful and prolonged study. This occupies the 
foreground. In the middle, slightly to the right, is the Christ, with 
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outstretched hands, looking down on the man in his grave-clothes 
with an expression of human pity and divine confidence. The Christ 
is motionless, but the figures about are full of movement and varied 
expression. The old man supporting the head of Lazarus is an inter- 
esting study, and makes one wonder where Mr. Tanner finds his 
models. They never have the look of regular studio models, it is 
certain. The open door shows the country beyond, and through it 
the crowd presses, eager to see the miracle the rumor of which has so 
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quickly spread. The picture is most dignified, and yet most dramatic, 
in suggestion, and above all shows that it must have been created by 
a man of strong and simple faith. This is what is particularly notice- 
able in Mr. Tanner's work. He has not chosen Biblical scenes 
because they were "nice to paint," but because to him these events 
are the most vitally interesting of all human history. 

In 1898 "The Annunciation" was exhibited, and proved one of the 
great successes of the year. It was shown later at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. It is said that when this picture was brought before the jury 
of admission that a storm of "bravos" burst forth. Considering the 
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dead level of mediocrity that is rarely exceeded in the old salon, it is 
not surprising that a work original, strong, and quite opposite to what 
they characterize as "banal" in conception and treatment should have 
aroused their enthusiasm. Every one who saw this picture will 
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recall it without difficulty — the young Jewish peasant sitting on the 
edge of a couch, wearing the common striped cotton of the Eastern 
women of the poorer class, a costume which they have kept to the 
present day, no halo or celestial attributes about her, and only the 
flood of golden light to herald the approach of the angel. It was 
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decidedly an unconventional treatment of this subject, a favorite one 
with the old masters. This picture had already been purchased by the 
Wilstack collection of Philadelphia before it was seen in Chicago, or 
it would certainly never have been allowed to leave the walls of the 
Art Institute. The color treatment was remarkable, and the effect of 
luminosity was skillfully rendered. The beauty of Tanner's work is 
that he knows how to get the effects he wants. He is always setting 
himself problems in technique, but he has the patience and the knowl- 
edge to work them out successfully. 

Last year he showed "Nicodemus Coming to Christ," a moonlight 
scene, only the two figures, enveloped in a cold blue light, but the 
effect of night and remoteness and loneliness was exceedingly well 
rendered. This was studied "sur place," at least several studies for 
it were made while Mr. Tanner was in Palestine last year, and while 
it did not receive a medal, as some of his friends hoped, it was a con- 
scientious arid impressive work, and was much admired. 

Many interesting studies were brought back both on Mr. Tanner's 
first and second visit to Palestine. One picture, the fruit of the first, 
impressed me strongly. It is called "The Jews' Wailing Place." 
A group of men and women is gathered about a wall, into which are 
built three stones taken from the temple of Solomon. They are all 
in attitudes of sorrow and despair, for it is here they come to wail 
over the dispersion of their race. The color scheme is charming. 
Trailing green things grow out of the wall, which has a warm, yellow 
tone, for it is bright sunlight, and the blue sky shows above, the deep 
intense blue of the South. The figures are strongly individualized, 
which, by the way, is always to be noticed in Tanner's groups. There 
is never any repeating of the model. They are living and breathing 
persons, and each one acts according to his character. 

The picture upon which Mr. Tanner is now working will be the 
largest one he has yet painted,- and is perhaps the most ambitious in 
many respects. The subject is "Christ in the Temple." He is put- 
ting his very heart work into it, and his best means the most patient 
and painstaking effort. If genius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains, Mr. Tanner is not far from a genius. It is uncompleted as yet, 
though the general composition is quite fixed upon, and a good deal 
of the broader brush-work done. The Christ seated in the middle 
is the least worked-out point of the composition; but, sketched in as it 
is, there is something very Rembrandtesque in the turbaned head and 
the attitude. The temple walls are a warm gray in tone, and the 
pillars, so cleverly composed that they do not divide the picture, are 
of richly tinted Oriental marble. There is a peculiar green-blue 
mosaic which I have only seen in the south of Italy, to where it was 
brought by marauding seamen from the Orient. Mr. Tanner has a 
slab of this, originally taken from some Oriental temple, and this he will 
use as a guide for his mosaic floor. Here and there are irregular 
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patches of sunlight, and the whole tone of the picture is warm. At 
the right an old patriarch crouches on an orange mat, and suggestions 
of orange are to be carried throughout the picture. There is also a 
sort of purple tunic that he has put on one or two of the men; not a 
vivid, strong purple, but a deep, warm, steeped-in-sunshine purple, a 
tone that I have never seen used by any other painter, and which is 
deliciously Oriental in feeling. The composition can be judged from 
the photograph of the studio interior, reproduced here. The foremost 
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figure to the left is very strongly drawn. The details and the hand 
are yet to be finished. "Here is an opportunity for good painting/' 
was remarked to the artist, apropos of this hand, which is bound to 
be one of the most prominent points in the picture, the figure being 
turned so as to bring the hand very much in evidence. "Yes/' he 
replied; "I have worked on it a week already, and have just scraped 
it all out." This shows the patience he has in getting what he wants. 
He paints for himself first, and for the public afterward. If they like 
it, tant mieux. He is one of the hardest workers in the quarter, and 
has been very little known in student circles for the reason that with 
the roystering cafe habitues he has little sympathy. Now that he is 
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so much sought, he is coming out of his shell a little more, and this 
year, for the first time, he will hold receptions twice a month in his 
studio in the Boulevard Saint Jacques. He has an ideal studio, quite 
out of the fashionable quarter and out of the American section of the 
Quartier Latin. His windows look across to the dome of the observ- 
atory and over the gardens. There is no rubbish lying effectively 
about, for this is a studio for work. It was built purposely for- the 
occupant, and he is likely to keep it indefinitely. There are a few fine 
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old pieces of furniture picked up at the Hotel Druot, for Mr. Tanner 
enjoys nothing more than a bargain in rugs or studio property, a few 
reproductions and photographs on the wall, but no half-finished pic- 
tures, no charcoal sketches, and no odds and ends. It is roomy and 
arranged in a way to quietly satisfy the eye, and is distinctly restful, 
and yet not a lounging or cigarette-smoking place. "Mr. Tanner 
does most of his work in the morning," said a friend, in speaking of 
him, "and he rises very early." "What does he do in the afternoons, 
then?" was asked. "Oh, he works." 

The field which Tanner has chosen, or rather the line in painting 
which he felt strongly impelled to take, is one where he has little 
rivalry. Of the French school only Dagnan-Bouveret and Tissot are 
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serious painters of biblical scenes, and Tissot works only for repro- 
duction. In Germany Fritz von Uhde paints sacred subjects in a real- 
istic way, but there is less directness and significance in his work than 
in Tanner's, though the sentiment is generally sincere. He idealizes 
a little, as is the German way. Aside from Dagnan-Bouveret, who 
Tanner acknowledges has influenced him to some extent, there is 
more true religious sentiment in Tanner's pictures than in any contem- 
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porary work. The French critics invariably characterize his work as 
personelle, which is the highest praise it could receive. To produce 
what is truly personal is to be great. Even Tolstoi, who is at vari- 
ance with most of the modern ideas on the subject, insists constantly 
that art of any kind must be a personal expression, or it means 
nothing. 

Certainly Tanner did not receive his inspiration in Paris, though it 
was here that he learned his technique, for even in the schools classic 
subjects are the favorite ones for composition. It came from within, 
and is perhaps an expression of the religious fervor of his race, for 
though he is no darker than the average Latin, it is a well-known fact 
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that he has a certain proportion of negro blood. It must be rather a 
slight admixture, for he has delicately cut features, and from the thin, 
sensitive ears to the long, slender hands, he shows the artist in his 

physical make-up. 

The picture re- 
produced is the 
' ' Still Hunt," which 
was seen in Chicago 
last year, and needs 
no comment. Even 
those who did not 
grasp the significance 
of his "Annuncia- 
tion," shown at the 
same time, admired 
the vigor and strength 
of handling in this. 

The landscape re- 
produced is some of 
Mr. Tanner's sum- 
mer's work at Czer- 
nay la Ville, an hour's 
ride from Paris, and 
proves that if he had 
chosen to remain 
simply a landscape 
painter, as he began, 
he would have 
achieved more than 
ordinary success. 
This spot, famous as 
the home of Voltaire 
in his later years, 
and from which he 
addressed so many of 
his charming letters 
to women, seems to 
have inspired Mr. 
Tanner to do some 
extremely good 
work, both in land- 
scapes and biblical compositions. One picture, which I hope will 
be exhibited in Chicago some time, is an illustration of this passage 
in Scripture, "And Mary pondered all these things in her heart." 
It is a very simple composition, less dramatic than most of his 
biblical subjects, but full of deep significance and spirituality. 
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His charcoal studies were admired, even before it was known that 
he had such skill as a painter. In the schools he carried away many 
honors, and was considered a " strong man" at Julien's before his first 
salon picture. Even now what gives his work its solidity and char- 
acter is the absolutely good drawing in it. Without that the sentiment 
would not save it, for only a painter sure of himself can successfully 
approach such subjects. The technique must be so thorough that 
there is no consciousness of technique, or the whole effect and purpose 
of the picture are manqui. 

With the equipment he has and the place he has already won, 
there is no reason why Henry O. Tanner should not be one of the 
foremost painters of his time. He is young, and has only just felt 
his power, and though he can never speak with more feeling and sin- 
cerity than he has already, he may speak louder and more effec- 
tively. Certainly there are few enough in this generation capable of 
touching the chords he has touched, for few have the spiritual insight 
to paint these scenes realistically, and yet to express all that ought to 
be told. 

Paris, 1900. Helen Cole. 

"A NEW MOVEMENT IN AMERICAN ARCHITEC- 
TURE"— IS I,T A HEALTHFUL ONE? 

" To [reject that which his race bequeathed to a man, if such a thing were pos- 
sible, would be to return to the rudimentary stage of growth and to attempt to 
compass in one short life the vast movement of history. To hold one's self in 
harmony with one's race, while working out one's personal gift with freedom and 
conviction, is to combine the highest results of inheritance and personal endeavor." 

Hamilton Wright Mabie. 

In Brush and Pencil for April there appeared an article entitled 
"A New Movement in American Architecture," which is noteworthy 
because it voices the spirit of at least a part of a large body of earnest 
young American architects regarding a purpose of theirs. In it the 
writer tells of the formation in Cleveland last June of "The Architec- 
tural League of America," a society formed, as its constitution says, 
"to encourage an indigenous and inventive architecture and to lead 
architectural thought to modern sources of inspiration." Surely no 
architectural creed could be more worthy of admiration. But it 
behooves us to inquire what the modern sources of inspiration are to 
which this organization would point. For, judging from the illustra- 
tions accompanying the article, as well as from portions of the article 
itself, their popularity among American architects may be questioned. 
Presumably as a "modern source of inspiration" the historic styles 
which some of us love so well are to be entirely ignored. For the 
man whose Puritan ancestry perhaps is responsible for his strong 



